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Where is the verification possible, on this definition? The author seems 
not to know this well-worn objection. The psychic atom or element, 
corresponding to the biological assimilation, is affective tendency. All 
psychical states may, it seems, eventually be stated in terms of these 
tendencies, combining, clashing, separating, etc. (pp. 423-464). Cer- 
tainly the proposal is revolutionary enough to need a separate treatise. 
Can it be wise to make one's philosophy of scientific method depend on 
a thesis, to prove which one must first turn a certain science quite around? 
Much of the discussion is taken up with the question of the relation 
of body and mind. The author is a parallelist (p. 390) on apriori grounds. 
The question whether or no there is quantity in mental states is decided 
in the affirmative (p. 415). The physiological equivalent of represen- 
tation is " ionization " (cf. pp. 485-487). The ideal would be, by com- 
bining hypothetically the psychical elements, to deduce what kinds of 
states a conscious subject could have. The author tries a little of this 
(pp. 499-506) ; but it is hardly possible to criticise such an attempt ade- 
quately in passing. The last division but one of the book is entitled 
" Psychogenic " (p. 528) and has for its aim the synthetic deduction of 
the genetic side of psychology: of perception, conception, memory, imag- 
ination (pp. 528-562). It does not seem advisable for anybody to under- 
take so huge problems as the author here treats merely by the way. The 
whole of genetic psychology, the genesis of social modes (pp. 562-590), 
the transformation of psychology, and a deductive biology — these sub- 
jects must be, even in the barest outline, the work of many men at many 
different times. On the other hand, the general thesis of M. Mauge may 
perfectly well be defended as an ideal of science without one's proving 
just how in detail it might be worked out. We believe that its strength 
lies in the insistence on the intuitive side of science, and at the same time 
claiming for the apriori aspect an equal recognition. It is a splendid 
attempt on a very large scale to reconcile these two opposing tendencies 
of thought. Its greatest value, in the reviewer's opinion, is in the motive 
of inclusiveness which seems to dominate the author's work. At the end 
(pp. 591-606) is an excellent summary of the general philosophical posi- 
tion, clearing up many points which taken by themselves are a little 

obscure. On the whole, the style is rather difficult. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 

Old Criticism and New Pragmatism. By J. M. O'Sullivan. 

Dublin. M. H. Gill & Son, 1909. — pp. xiii, 317. 

This book consists of four essays. The first, which was presented to 
the faculty of the University of Heidelberg as a doctor's dissertation and 
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subsequently published as a monograph of the Kant-Studien (1908), 
constitutes about two-thirds of the volume. It is entitled " A Comparison 
of the Methods of Kant and Hegel, Illustrated by Their Treatment 
of the Category of Quantity " (pp. 1-206). The second essay bears the 
title of " Kant's Treatment of Causation: Some of Its Corollaries " (pp. 
207-248). The third essay deals with " Pragmatism as an Epistemo- 
logical Method in Its Relation to Criticism" (pp. 249-292), while the 
fourth is a " General Comment on Criticism and Pragmatism " (pp. 293- 
317). " In spite of their seeming diversity of subject, there is an under- 
lying unity of purpose in these Essays. They are an attempt to exhibit, 
in part at least, the Kantian system as an immanent philosophical crit- 
icism of first principles; and, viewing the Critical Philosophy and Prag- 
matism from the standpoint of a different school, to lay bare the connec- 
tion which exists between their theories of Truth in consequence of their 
attachment to Radical Empiricism " (p. vii). The first part of this two- 
fold aim is undertaken in the first two essays; while the last two are de- 
voted to the attempt to view Criticism and Pragmatism as allied methods. 
The purpose of the first essay is to " exhibit the Kantian system as an 
immanent philosophical criticism of first principles," and to discuss the 
relation between the Kantian and the Hegelian methods, the comparison 
having reference primarily to the category of quantity and the treatment 
it receives at the hands of the two authors. First, the Kantian method, 
the critical, is differentiated from the Humian method, the psychogenetic. 
Kant is interested to find out the essential constitution of experience, and 
not to trace its historical origin and development either in the individual 
or in the race. His interest in experience is epistemological rather than 
psychological. He asks concerning its indispensable presuppositions: 
" the ' sources ' which he seeks are ' grounds' " (p. 6). These ' grounds,' 
of course, are the Kantian a priori elements within experience. But these 
a priori elements, these categories which make our experience possible, 
are not brought by Kant into organic relation to each other; " they pre- 
sent the appearance of standing in a mere outward relation to each other " 
(p. 32). " Everywhere disconnection, sharp opposition and contrast 
seems to reign supreme " (p. 33). Though this disconnection may be 
more apparent than real (and later on in his discussion the critic attempts 
to show that inner connection among the categories as Kant works them 
out is not wanting) , still whatever inner connection there might be among 
them was not of primary interest to Kant and is not easily discovered. 
" As far as the Kantian philosophy was concerned we may therefore de- 
scribe the task which lay before Hegel as follows: Expand and systema- 
tise the Kantian table of categories, so that their mutual relations and 
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positions shall be clearly defined and their necessity proved, and at the 
same time get rid of the subjectivism and its appanage, the Ding-an- 
sich " (p. 34). " Rejecting the psychological prejudices which still cling 
to Kant, Hegel's task is to discover the thought-forms immanent in re- 
ality. The system of categories in its entirety presents the very nature 
of mind — not, however, of mind as separate and standing apart from 
reality, but as constituting its very innermost essence " (p. 35). Thus 
the system of categories is, for Hegel, an organic whole, which, taken in 
its completeness, is nothing less than the expression of the Absolute essence. 
Hence the dialectical method of deducing the categories. This method is 
then summarized in some detail and is contrasted with the critical method 
of Kant. The nature of these two methods is explained more fully in a 
very detailed and withal very suggestive analysis of the category of Quan- 
tity as it is treated by both Kant and Hegel. For the purposes of this 
review it is perhaps hardly necessary to follow this analysis in any detail. 
The analysis is certainly a painstaking one and is evidently the result of 
careful study of this part of the Kantian and Hegelian systems. Many 
valuable hints and suggestions, as well as instructive interpretations of 
difficult passages in both Kant and Hegel, are to be found here. The 
essay closes with some remarks concerning the mathematical method in 
philosophy and in the sciences. 

The second essay is a summary of Kant's discussion of Causality and a 
consideration of some of the consequences that follow from it. After a 
brief review of the difference between the positions of Hume and Kant on 
this problem, the critic proceeds to show the futility of Kant's so-called 
'metaphysical' deduction of the category, and then passes on to a review of 
the ' transcendental ' deduction, which is the real proof that Kant ad- 
vances in favor of the objective validity of the category as against Hume's 
subjective account of its origin and significance. Kant's proof of the 
objective validity of the category, however, is inconsistent with his pre- 
supposition concerning the impossibility of the world taken as a whole 
being the object of possible experience. This proof can be allowed to 
Kant only on the ' streak ' view of causation, namely, that an isolated 
event b is caused by another isolated event a. " But this is a very rough 
and ready way of treating the matter, often necessary perhaps in ordinary 
practical life and thought or in what after all is but a somewhat more exact 
form of the same attitude — ordinary experimental science. But this 
manner of thinking is scarcely exact enough for strict philosophic specu- 
lation. We must replace the abstract events a and b in the full concrete 
out of which we abstracted them. When this is done we recognize that 
cause and effect apply to the totality of the conditions and the totality of 
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the conditioned. . . . This emendation is necessary from Kant's point of 
view. Experience after all is not the consciousness of the objective suc- 
cession of two isolated events a and b\ it is rather the consciousness of a 
great complex of phenomena, in which each element has its definite place 
in space and time assigned to it " (p. 233). So Kant seems to be reduced 
to the following difficulties in his discussion of causality. In the first 
place, either he must give up the objective validity of causality or he must 
surrender the basis of his argument against rational cosmology. " Again, 
he must either renounce his subjectivism and phenomenalism, or else his 
hope of proving the validity of necessary synthetic a priori judgments " 
(p. 236). " He must finally either adopt a ' streak ' view of causation or 
presuppose an ' ideally perfect experience ' as given " (ibid.). Thus it 
seems that Kant fails to prove the absolutely necessary character of the 
laws of nature or else he surrenders certain fundamental assumptions of 
his system. Furthermore, his attack on empirical freedom must be re- 
jected ; even granting that he has established the a priori necessity of the 
principles of mechanical causation, still he has not shown that such me- 
chanical causation can legitimately be applied to the realm of desires, to 
the world of the ' inner sense.' 

The two essays above summarized are real contributions to the study 
of Kant and Hegel. They offer very satisfactory summaries of the 
methods of the two philosophers, and throw no little light on some of 
the dark passages in both bearing on the category of Quantity. The second 
essay, especially, puts in relief some of the difficulties which Kant has to face 
in his treatment of causation, and, by indicating the source of these diffi- 
culties, it suggests the way around them — though, unfortunately, the 
criticisms are not sufficiently constructive. Furthermore, the attempt 
on the part of the critic to work out an inner connection among Kant's 
categories is both interesting and instructive. Whether he does not read 
into the table of categories a greater degree of connection than Kant him- 
self saw there may be a question open to debate. But surely Kant did 
see some degree of connection there, and it is well to have the fact stressed 
even at the risk of exaggeration. 

An opportunity for adverse criticism might arise in connection with the 
critic's constant insistence that Kant's appeals are always and directly 
to experience, while Hegel moves in the realm of ' pure ' thought in ab- 
straction from experience. This insistence is not objectionable, provided 
one is always sure just what is meant by it; but one is not always sure just 
what the present author means by it. For example, he says: " In Hegel 
each step in advance is made through a consideration of what is involved 
for pure thought in the notion already reached ; with Kant, on the contrary, 
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pure thought can do nothing, as far as advance in theoretical knowledge 
is concerned, and each step implies a constant reference to the one suffi- 
cient touchstone, the one possible criterion — the possibility of experi- 
ence " (p. 151). " Though Hegel's categories have an application in the 
world of sense, yet in their character as forms for rethinking the world 
they have another and for Hegel a more important signification — they 
are expressions for the Absolute " (p. 155). These and other such pas- 
sages might be construed to mean that the Hegelian categories are mere 
abstract ideas deduced by the machinery of the dialectic working entirely 
out of touch with experience, while the Kantian categories spring into 
being only because of their essential connection with experience. And 
this might give rise to a false conception of both systems. Of course 
Kant does emphasize experience; but the nature of the experience he is 
emphasizing must be borne in mind. And it must also be kept in mind 
that Hegel insists upon experience as strongly as does Kant, and that he 
deems his categories as much expressions of experience as " expressions 
for the Absolute " — indeed it is just in their experiential setting that 
the Hegelian categories are expressions for the Absolute. It is true that 
the critic does not entirely overlook this point. But his disposition to 
emphasize, perhaps over-emphasize, Kant's regard for experience causes 
him apparently to minimize the experiential basis of the Hegelian logic. 
The last two essays occupy only about sixty-five pages of the book. 
The first of these deals with pragmatism as an epistemological method in 
its relation to criticism. The purpose of the essay the author states thus: 
" In the present paper I shall try to point out some striking affinities be- 
tween Criticism and a mode of thought which in many respects is the very 
antithesis of Hegel's. In working out the implications of some of Kant's 
fundamental doctrines, whether we arrive at the absolutism of Hegel with 
its pantheistic leanings, or at the individualism of Pragmatism, which to 
many seems to verge on utter scepticism, and has decidedly a pluralistic 
bias, depends on the particular idea or aspect of the critical philosophy 
which we determine to regard as basic. That the pragmatists would be 
only too ready to repudiate the genealogy here suggested for them is im- 
material to my purpose, which is simply to show that from certain points 
of view they may be regarded as the legitimate inheritors of the critical 
mantle " (pp. 353-354). Of course the writer does not mean to imply 
that pragmatism has its historical origin in criticism; what he is inter- 
ested in is to disclose the similarities between the two as theories of truth. 
The element in criticism with which pragmatism is most closely related 
is the ' radical empirical ' element: " the closest affinity is to be found 
in the radical empiricism and the insistence on the spontaneity of the 
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understanding in its theoretical use, which are common to both " (pp. 
287-288). The second of the two essays with which we are now dealing 
closes the volume with some general remarks on the methods of criticism 
and pragmatism. The scope and purpose of this essay are indicated in 
the note appended at the end: " In the comments which bring these essays 
to a close no attempt is made to give anything approaching an exhaustive 
or adequate critical evaluation of Criticism and Pragmatism; their object 
has simply been to give a few of the objections which the special problems 
dealt with have suggested against these two systems of philosophy." 
The criticisms of both systems turn upon the subjectivism that attaches 
to them as theories of truth. Criticism is after all subjective idealism, 
though not subjective idealism in its cruder form. And in so far as prag- 
matism regards the individual consciousness as its starting-point, and 
holds the doctrine of ' radical empiricism,' it is open to the same criticism. 
But pragmatism has difficulties peculiar to itself. As a theory of truth, it 
falls into self-contradiction and lands us in relativity; ultimately it sinks 
into psychology. " It is not a Logic of truth and falsehood or a Logic of 
anything else; it is a confession of the futility of all Logic" (p. 317). 

The intrinsic worth of these last two essays is open to question. Since 
the second purports to be only a very general statement of some of the 
difficulties involved in criticism and pragmatism, perhaps discussion of it 
should be withheld; and yet one must feel that the essay would have 
been much improved had its aim been more constructive. The first of 
these last two essays, however, is more justly open to adverse criticism. 
Whether the author succeeds in bringing to light any very fundamental 
similarities between the theories of criticism and pragmatism is more than 
doubtful. On the face of it this would seem to be a rather forlorn hope — 
unless, indeed, one does considerable violence to criticism in one's interpre- 
tation of it. After all, one must think, it is not a matter of chance as to 
the direction in which the implications of the Kantian system logically lead ; 
the system does not give rise to the absolutism of Hegel or the individu- 
alism of the pragmatists indifferently. Of course, it is undoubtedly pos- 
sible to find similarities between the theory of Kant and the theories of 
the pragmatists; but whether such similarities should be called ' striking 
affinities ' is at least debatable. At any rate, that the ' affinities ' 
which the present essays disclose between criticism and pragmatism are 
much less pronounced than the differences which it finds between the two 
theories is an interesting and, perhaps, instructive fact. On the showing 
of the essay, it would seem that the pragmatist yet has sufficient 
grounds to repudiate the genealogy suggested for him, and that he may 
still insist that the correct theory of truth must be worked out, not with the 
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aid of Kant, but in spite of him. Both these essays might well have 
had concise summaries of their contents. 

But, on the whole, it seems to the reviewer less desirable to criticise 
the details of this book than to call attention to, and emphasize, the sig- 
nificance of its aim. The sort of philosophical criticism that is needed 
to-day is constructive historical criticism — an unsparing pruning of 
philosophical doctrines in the light of the lessons taught by the develop- 
ment of philosophical theories. Any book which attempts such criticism 
should, therefore, be welcomed. The present book is such an one, and 
so deserves and demands consideration. Its value would have been 
greatly enhanced, had it realized this aim in a more constructive fashion. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 



